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SIR, 
W pint any matter appears 
in print, it ſtands open to public 
diſquiſition; and therefore the 

charge of preſumption, or buſy inter- I 
meddling, will never lie againſt any in- | \i 
dividual, who, from a regard to truth 
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and public information, ſhall attempt to 


ſtrip arguments, however ſpecious in their 


appearance, of any gaudy colouring 
which might dazzle the eye of judg- 


ment. 


Having heard much of an harangue, 
ſaid to have been made at the Bar 
of the Houſe of Commons on Wed- 


neſday the 2oth of April, I confeſs, I 


lamegted my inability to attend at that 
time; as I conſidered the man, who could 
dreſs the Soliloquy of Leonidas, on the eve 
of the action at the Streights of Ther- 
mopylæ, in ſo amiable a garb as to give an 
additional luſtre to Virtue, Patriotiſm, and 
Public Spirit, muſt have ſhined in any 
matter where the exertion of eloquence 
and ſentiment were to enforce and dignify 


the ſubject. 


A pamphlet having juſt appeared, under 
the title of The Sub/tance of the Evidence 
delivered to a Committee of the Honourable 


Heouſe of Commons, J expected, from that 
| title, 
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title, to have found a plain recapitulation 
only of what had been given in evidence 
at the Bar of the Houſe; but, on a cloſer 
examination, I found the greater number 
of pages filled with declamation, inſtead 
of that plain narrative of matter which 
the title ſeemed to announce: I fat down 
then to read it, with avidity, expecting, 
from the character which the Author had 
In his younger days in the literary world, 
to have been well entertained. I have 
conſidered this performance without pre- 
judice; and, under the conſciouſneſs of 
my being unbiaſſed, (a principle upon 
which a modeſt confidence may with pro- 
priety be graſted) I ſhall hazard my opi- 
nion to the candour of thoſe whoſe 
judgment is under the guidance of impar- 
tial rectitude. 


The Orator ſeems to introduce his ha- 
rangue under the auſpices of that awful 
dignity which is, or at leaſt ſhould be, 
the attendant of any matter of great na- 
tional concern; and, in order to give im- 

. portance 


„„ 
portance to his ſubject, he tells you, that 
it is the very ae of the Kingdom 
flability. He ſounds the alarm, — people 


ſtart, — they fear the kingdom is in 
danger. 


/ 


Having rouſed the attention, he pro- 
ceeds to exhibit the firſt art which an 
Advocate wiſhes to poſſeſs—That of pre- 
paring his audience to reliſh what he 
would propound. His firſt object is to 
meliorate the ſoil, fo as that the ſeed he 
ſows may take root; in our commerce 
with mankind there is no ſecret ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, and therefore none more politic; 
ſince experience ſhews that prepoſſeſſion 


often operates as forcibly as the cloſeſt 
reaſoning, 


Our Orator then mentions a decline in 
the Britiſh andIriſh manufacture of Linen, 
and the numerous emigrations of the peo- 
ple; but hedenies the cauſe to be that which 
is generally aſſigned for this affecting 
calamity. The effect was indeed ſenſible, 


and 
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and became every day alarming; the 
manufacturers perceived a decreaſe in their 
fale, though their {kill was improved, and 
their induſtry oppoſing itſelf to the dan- 
pers which ſtood before them. They were 
not long at a loſs for the cauſe ; they 
found themſelves rivalled by the foreign 
manufacturer, and the door, which had 
opened to a chearful and ready demand 
for their Linens, half barred by the in- 
creaſing import of Foreign Linen, Theſe 
circumſtances, however obvious and ſtrik- 
ing, don't ſeem to have been conſidered 
in that light by this Orator ; he chooſes 
to account for it in a different manner, 
and proceeds to give a detail of ſome 
recent tranſactions, to which he attributes 
the preſent diſtreſſed fituation of this im- 
portant manufacture, which however 
will, I humbly conceive, be found, on a 
due inveſtigation, to be very little per- 
tinent to. the main object, 


It has become a ſort of teſt of Popularity 
to abuſe the Scotch. As I have never been 
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within fifty miles of the Tweed, have no 
Scottiſh connections, nor am in any mea- 
ſure dependent on the wind or tide of 
favour that may blow or flow from that 
quarter, I am inſtructed by that impar- 
tiality, which ſhould ever be the aſſociate 
of integrity, to condemn all illiberal in- 
vectives againſt any nation or any ſet of 
people whatever, and therefore I think that 
the bias which our Orator has ſhewn in 
the very exordium, and which has con- 
ducted him all along in his declamation, 
muſt ſap the force of that influence 
which his eloquence might have other- 
wiſe produced. | 


I will not imitate this great Orator in 
that which, as a man of humanity, I can 
never approve of; I mean, the bitterneſs 
which ſeems to be ſo much the predomi- 
nant ingredient of his compoſition : I 
ſhall therefore decline expatiating on this 
elaborate production, as I reſpe& the 
great Author of Leonidas, even in the ſet- 

ting of his Genius. But though he may 
have 
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have till an hankering after the flowery 
paths of Oratory, and that one would 
incline to indulge him, yet he cannot 
expect a conceſſion to his propofitions, if 
both facts and reaſon forbid the aſſent. 


How far our Orator has given a juſt 
repreſentation of the Scotch nation, is very 
little to the preſent purpoſe. I have 
heard, indeed, from many diſpaſſionate, 
unprejudiced perſons, that he has miſtaken 
their genius, and that Cervantes would 
never have ſought amongſt that people for 
the Hero of his Romance.—But alas !— 
What is all this to the point now agi- 
tated ? which is neither more nor leſs than 
this, — whether our Linen Manufactures 
are worth preſerving, or whether they 
are to ſtrike to a foreign competitor. 


This 1s the point to be inveſtigated, 
and this inveſtigation does not turn on 
Scotch Bankers, or Scotch Projects: it 
matters not whether, on the one hand, 
our Orator attributes to the inhabitants 


of 
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of that country, erudition, ſcience, jurif= 
prudence, theology, hiſtory, oratory, &c. 
or whether, purſuing their plans by ſuper- 
natural aid, he compares them to the 
fallen angels, as making gigantic attempts 
to the Omnipotence of Creation—I think 
this is his expreſſion, — Theſe may be 
ſublime images, and may do very well in 
an Epic Poem; but the object now under 
conſideration requires no gaudy array. 
To the auguſt Aſſembly, who are to 
deliberate on this matter, Truth will ever 
find admiſſion, be her dreſs ever fo ſimple ; 
and with penetration and integrity, plain 
facts want no ornaments to enforce them. 


Much has been ſaid about the ſtretch 
of credit : I ſhall not defend it. That 


there has been an imprudent circulation, 
and that credit has been ſwelled to an 
enormous ſize, is too notorious to be con- 
troverted ; that thoſe irregularities affect 
commerce is not diſputed ; but that the 
decline of the Linen Manufacture is to 
be attributed to this cauſe, I deny; for this 

plain 
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plain fimple reaſon—That the effe& can 
never precede the cauſe. The diſtreſs in 
the Linen Trade began in Scotland in 
1769 and 1770, and in Ireland in 1770 
and 1771. Now, in thoſe years credit 
was high, and in vigour; the ſtagnation 
did not take place till 1772 : at that time 
the houſe of Neale, James, Fordyce, and 
Down, ſtopped payment; their engage- 
ments being very large, and other houſes 
more or leſs affected, Credit, the ali- 
ment of commerce, felt the effects; 
its conſtitution became weak and fickly, 
though not irrecoverable ; and, a gloomy 
diffidence having ſuperſeded that chearful 
confidence on which Trade ſo much de- 
pends, it might have naturally had an 
influence on this and every other branch 
of Trade : but this was not, nor could it 
have been other than a temporary, tran- 
fient inconvenience, which a little time 
and patience would remove, as experience 
has ſhewn upon many ſimilar occaſions. 
So that to charge this decline of the 
Linen Trade to the temporary interrup- 
tion 
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tion of Credit, can never be ſupported, 
either from reaſon or from its conſequen- 
ces; for, as it has been already obſerved, 
the decline of the Linen Trade, and the 
wounds which public Credit had received, 
don't keep time together, nay, their very 
order is miſplaced, the former being two 
years earlier than the latter. 


The natural deduction then muſt be,— 
That our Britiſh and Iriſh Linen had, at 
the period of their declenſion, met with 
a dangerous rival: and this cannot be 
controverted, when it is in proof, that 
above twenty-eight millions of yards of 
Foreign Linen were that year (I mean 
the year 1771) imported into England. 


This importation (meeting, at the ſame 
time, with a great importation from 
Ireland, together with a large ſupply 
from Scotland) glutted the market ſo as 
to cauſe that general ſtagnation which 
was at that time, and unhappily continues 
to be ſeverely felt, by the merchant and 

manu- 
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manufacturer in the Linen Trade of Great 
Britain and Ireland. | 


Now let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that - 


thoſe 28 millions of yards of Foreign Li- 
nens had not been brought to the Britiſh 
market; I then appeal to any unprejudiced 
perſon, experienced in this department of 
commerce, whether the guantity of Britiſh 


and Iriſh Linens, manufactured and ſent 


in that year to this market, would have 
exceeded the natural demand for them, 
had they ſtood unrivalled: I think the 
Orator himſelf, notwithſtanding his pre- 
dilection for his foreign Friends and their 
foreign Manufactures, will aſſent to this, 
and will admit, that then every piece of 
Britiſh and Iriſh Linen would have found 
a ready ſale; the uſeful conſequence of 
which would have been, the increaſe of the 
manufacture the following year, and ſo 
ſucceſſively; by which Great Britain and 
her colonies would have been fully and 
amply ſupplied by our own home Linen- 
Manufactures : a policy ſupported by the 

very 
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3 
very eſſence and ſpirit of all commercial 
ſyſtems, in every country where trade has 
made any progreſs. 


I ſhall not follow this Advocate for our 
foreign rivals, through all the mazes of 
his adorned compoſition ; I pretend not 
to have trod in thoſe flowery paths; it 
may even happen that I ſhall not be ſo 
methodical and regular in my obſervations 
as he might have expected. If this ſhould 
be the caſe, the apology I have to offer, 
is, the difficulty I have been under of re- 
moving the many ornaments in which 
the matter ſought for was ſo much enve- 


loped. 


Tt is urged, that the diſtreſſes complained 
of are the conſequences of the ſhock 
which public credit had received. I have 
already ſhewn that this hypotheſis is a 
falſe one, as the effect felt was before the 
cauſe ſuggeſted. But, granting this, what 
is now to be done? How is public credit 
to be recovered and invigorated?—Policy 


will 
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will anſwer, By economy in individuals 
by finding full employment to the artizan, 
the mechanic, and the labourer, —and by 
ſome wholeſome regulations in regard to 
proviſions ; for it can never becon troverted, 
that the food of the people has the moſt 
powerful influence on our manufactures. 


If population, and a full employment of 
the people, be the main riches of a country, 
the wiſdom of every ſtate will adopt, pro- 
te, and encourage ſuch manufactures as 
ſhall be found to be beſt ſuited to the ſoil 


and climate of the country, and to the ge- 


nius of the people; and on the ſame prin- 
Icipe, every State will look with a jealous 
eye on any attempt of any other State to 
check the progreſs of its manufactures ; 
they will guard againſt every impediment, 
and they will be forward in giving every 
encouragement: they will, on the one 
hand, reward by bounties the labour of 
their own people; and they will, on the 
other hand, repreſs and diſcourage any 
foreign competition, by impoſing ſuch a 

duty 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ſtreets. 
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duty on their manufactures, as ſhall ever 
prevent their own being affected. This 
ſeems. to be the great and invariable policy 
of all States; nor is there any commercial 
country known, where a foreign rival is 
countenanced, by the admiſſion of his ma- 
nufactures, if it appears that they claſh 
with thoſe which are the natural ſtaple of 
that country. 


The firſt principle in trade is this pre- 
dilection for our own manufactures; a 
full employment of the people being at 
once a creation of riches, a check to the 
progreſs of vice, and an improvement of 
morality. But if we look on, and from 
falſe policy or puſillanimity ſuffer other 
countries to ſpoil us of thoſe advantages, 
it is much to be feared that we ſhall fall 
under the unhappy predicament, which the 
pſalmiſt prayed to be averted from his 
country ; and that, inſtead of our garners 
being full and plenteous with all manner 
of tore, there will be decay, leading 


into captivity, and much complaining in our 


If 
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If the materials of a manufacture, and 
at the ſame time the labour of the manu- 
facturer, can be had on more reaſonabl e 
terms in another country than our own, 
our ſkill and induſtry will little avail us; 
for the natural, and indeed inevitable, 
conſequence will be, that that manufacture 
will find its way to us: nor does there 
ſeem to be any means of checking this 
evil, but by the diſcouragement of this 
alarming competition, which experience 
has already ſhewn, has been fatal to the 
induſtry and labour of our own people. 


But it has been ſaid, that any diſcou- 
ragement being given to Foreign Linens, 
will, in the end, bear heavily on the lower 
claſs of people; as there is a ſpecies of 
Linen, fit for their uſe, which the fo- 


reigner can ſupply on cheaper terms than 
our own manufacturer. This aſſertion 


ſeems to have compaſſion on its ſide; but 
let it be remembered, that compaſſion is a 
movement of the ming, which ſometimes 
acts ſeparately from cloſe reaſoning, and 

B therefore 
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therefore requires to be under a proper 
direction, and never to be indulged at the 
expence of ſtrict- juſtice, where the public 
as well as individuals is ſo materially con- 
cerned. 


But, however humanity may plead for 
the poor, it will be found, that ſound 
policy forbids their being ſupplied by fo- 
reigners, though on cheaper terms, if the 
public ſhould ſuffer by this partiality: but 
the truth is, that, however ſpecious and 
captivating this may appear at firſt view, 
it will be found in the end, that even the 
poor will feel the evil; for ſhould foreign- 
ers engroſs this material part of the Linen 
Manufacture, and that the artizan, the 
mechanic, and the labourer, are ſupplied 
by them, (it ſhall be admitted even) on 
cheaper terms—yet is not this ſaving had 
by the inaction of thouſands, whom this 
very manufacture, if properly encouraged, 
would employ? But this appearance of 
ſaving would prove a fatal deluſion, to 
which, if we gave way, ſo as that foreign- 


Crs 
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ers ſhould beat our own manufactures out 


of the market, the natural conſequence 
would be, their raiſing them, ſo as to ex- 
ceed conſiderably the price at which they 
now ſtand, in the preſent ſtate of compe- 
tion. This is really the caſe at preſent ; 
foreign coarſe Linens, having no rivals in 
this market, are raiſed more than ten per 
cent. which is a profit to the foreigner, at 
the expence of the induſtrious poor of this 
country; whereas, were there ſuch a duty 

laid on thoſe foreign coarſe Linens, as would 
be equal to the difference between the va- 
lue of the foreign material and the foreign 
labour, and that of North Britain or Ire- 
land, where both are dearer, this ma- 
nufacture would be effectually carried on 
by our home manufacturers; which would 
certainly be a conſiderable national ſaving, 
and give employment to a numerous 


people now ſtanding idle, becauſe no man 
hath hired them. 


Every wiſe State will therefore avoid as 
much as poſſible the receiving any manu- 
B 2 facture 
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facture from any other State, which they 
can carry on at home — it would be a dou- 
ble-edged ſword, which cuts both ways, 
at one and the ſame time draining the 
country of its money, and transferring the 
labour of the poor to the bee for the 
former muſt ſtand idle if the r be em- 
ployed. 


The emigrations, both in Scotland and 
Ireland, are an alarming evidence of the 
decline of the Linen Manufactures.—I 
know that theſe emigrations are attributed 
to a different cauſe. Thoſe who ſeem to 
have a repugnance to the relieving the Li- 
nen Trade, treat theſe emigrators as an 
oppreſſed, and conſequently a provoked 
people, who fly from hard landlords, and 
from rents too weighty for their induſtry 
to ſtruggle with. 


Where thouſands act in one certain 
way, they in general act upon the ſame 
principle, and are actuated by the ſame 
motives, However, it is hardly poſſible 

that 
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that a mallitudeſhould be all equally under 
the ſame predicament, and it may therefore 
happen, that a ſpirit of novelty may in- 
duce ſome to expatriate; the deluſive phan- 
tom of ambition may influence others ; and 
ſome may indeed wiſh to avoid an hard 
inconvenient tenure.—But theſe are rather 
contingent events—The great cauſe of 
emigration is the poverty of the people— 
And the poverty of the people, is not from 
the want of induſtry, but the want of em- 
ployment. It has been urged, that tlioſe 
emigrants are rather huſbandmen or la- 
bourers, than manufacturers, but the fact 
is otherwiſe: of 1800 who had emigrated 
from Scotland at one time, it can, as I am 
informed, be proved, there were 600 ſpin- 
ners, and the reſt weavers; and that ano- 
ther emigration from that country was on 
ſome religious ſcruples. I have never 
been in Scotland, ſo this, I own, is no 
other than hear-ſay evidence; but I well 
know, that there never was any complaint, 
from any part of Scotland or Ire and. 
about the riſe of lands, until the Linen 
B 3 1 
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Manufacture began to decline; which, 1 
think, is a ſtriking proof of the great im- 
portance of that Manufacture to theſe 
kingdoms, 


I ſhall not, Sir, enter into any critical 
examination of the calculations which 
make part of the pamphlet now before 
me. The material and affecting matter 
does not now depend ſo much on the 
inveſtigation of the cauſe, or on any ſub- 
lime repreſentation of the effects, as on 
providing the Remedy,—This is the great 
object of wiſdom, of juſtice, and of hu- 
manity. Gentlemen will inform them- 
ſelves whether the Linen Manufacture is 
in a declining ſtate or not; if it be, and 
that the effects of this decline threaten 
one kingdom with little ſhort of a gene- 
ral Bankruptcy, and ſeem to preſs hard 
on the other; if the rents are not to be 
had in Ireland, without expoſing the in- 
duſtrious tenant to ruin; if thouſands 
are idle for want of employment; if 
proviſions, whether moderate or other- 
a = wiſe, 
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wiſe, are not within their reach; ſhall it 
be ſaid that ſuch a country is not diſ- 
treſſed? and will not humanity promote 
the inveſtigation of the cauſes of the 
diſtreſs, in order to apply the remedies ? 


But it has been induſtriouſly propagated, 
that the giving of any encouragement to 
the Linen Manufacture will ſenſibly affect 
the Woollen Manufacture, of this coun- 
try. Whether the Agents for the Foreign 
Manufacturers of Linen have deviſed, 
abetted, or promulgated this idea, they 
know beſt; a kind of panic has certainly 
ſpread, and its influence ſeems already to 
operate. The Woollen Counties and 
Towns are alarmed, and have called on 
their Members to watch the motions of 
the friends to the Linen Manufacture. 
It is well known that there is no article 
of trade which the Engliſh have ever 
looked upon with a more jealous eye than 
that of their Waollen Manufactures ; 
indeed, there is no object of their atten- 
tion more juſt, or more praiſe-Worthy. 
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It furniſhes employment, in a pleaſing, as 
well as profitable -variety, to thouſands, 
and it is the great ſource of the riches of 
the country. — Could the friends to the 
Linen Trade of Great Britain or Ireland 
could the very ſufferers under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of that languiſhing 
Manufacture, once ſuppoſe they were to 
be relieved by the ſmalleſt deduction from 
the importance, the ſucceſs, or the well- 
being of the Woollen Trade of Great 
Britain, they would then, indeed, be 
more fitted to the character of Cervantes's 
Hero, than the Scotch Banker, whom our 
Orator would have appointed to it. 


But that the Linen and Woollen Manu- 
factures ſhould be placed in an hoſtile 
oppoſition to each other, is ſomething ſo 
contrary to reaſon, to prudence, propriety, 
or even common decency, as that we muſt 
ſuppoſe the very idea to be rejected with 
ſcorn by the patrons even of the Woollen 
Manufacture, as an affront to their under- 
ſtanding and judgment, 


In 
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In what can the relief of the Linen 


Trade affect the Woollen Manufacture? 


It does not appear, upon the moſt deli- 


berate, cool, and impartial inveſtigation 
of this matter, that the Woollen Trade is 
in any ſort concerned in the event. Re- 
taliation has indeed been mentioned, but 


ſurely no ſtreſs can be laid on that phan- 


tom: — a ſcare- crow] more to be laughed 


at than treated ſeriouſly: a principle not 


known in Commerce. It is intereſt, not 
reſentment, or partial liking, which di- 
rects the Syſtem of Trade. A man will 
buy from his enemy, if he ſells to him 
cheap ; he will not deal with his friend, if 
he finds his goods too dear. 


We are informed, indeed, of the Pruſ- 
ſian Hero; we are told that he has the 
command of five rivers, and we are 
therefore adviſed to be very cautious how 
we act, and not dare to lay any tax on 
Foreign Linens, leſt the Pruſſian Mo- 
narch, with his forts, his rivers, &c. 
ſhould retaliate, and in the paroxyſm of 

= his 
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his reſentment- to the want of ſubmiſ- 
ſion in the Britiſh Legiſlature, ſhould 
lay an heayy duty on our Woollen Manu- 
factures imported into his country.— 
However, in this I ſhall, I hope, have 
the pleaſing reflection af: having calmed: 
the apprehenſion. of the Britiſh Manu- 
facturer, when I aflure | him he has no- 
thing to apprehend from that quarter, for 
his Woollen goods, as well as many other 
Manufactures, find no acceſs there: — in 
a word. they are prohibited. — ls this 
then the man who is held out to influence 
the deliberations of the greateſt Aſſembly, 
in the world ?—Is he to regulate our 
Commerce ?—Were this to be! Farewell 
then to Britiſh Trade!—Parewell to  Bri- 
tiſh Sparlf l. 


Ne an farther to obſerve, that the prin- 
cipal Powers from whoſe countries we 
import almoſt all our Foreign Linens, 
have laid very high duties on our Woollen 
Manufactures, and ſome, as well as the 
King of Pruſſia, have prohibited them; 


Par- 
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particularly the Elector of Bavaria; who, 
however, is ſo far polite as to give you 
his reaſon, being, he ſays, to encourage 
the Woollen Manufactures in the Upper 
Palatinate; ſo we have nothing to fear 
from them. —It is unneceſſary to purſue 
this phantom of Retaliation; it muſt 


vaniſh, like a ghoſt at the appearance of 
day, at the light of reaſon. 


As then there is nothing in Policy 
which oppoſes the relief of the Linen 
Manufacturers, let us conſider, for a mo- 
ment, how far Ireland has a claim on the 


kindneſs, as well as the protection of the 
Engliſh Legiſlature. 


The exports from Great Britain to 
Ireland are immenſe, near two millions 
ſterling. How do they ſtand in reſpect 
to Germany and Ruſſia, from whence 
England takes fo much Linen? It ap- 
' pears that the exports to Ireland exceed 
thoſe to Germany and Ruflia, on a medium 
of ten years, from 1703 to 1773s 


£ 255,825. 


P 
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L£ 255,825 per annum. ” $a 11. 


ſurely, for the aid and protection of 


Great Britain] To which may be humbly 
added a conſideration of equity; as it 


may appear upon the Journals of the 
Lords and Commons of England, that an 
application was made to King William, 
to inter poſe, and to ſtop the progreſs of the 
Woollen Trade in Ireland, and, in return, 
to grant them all countenance, favour, 


and protection, for the encouragement 
and promoting the Linen Manufacture 
Is all the advantage and profit that King- 


dom can be capable of, To which his 
Majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer, That he 
would do all that in him lay to diſcourage 
the Woollen Manufacture in Ireland, and 


to encourage the Linen Manufacture 


there. 


Accordingly an Act paſſed in Ireland, 


Loth William, amounting in effect to a 


probibition of the exports of Woollen 
Manufactures from that country: but I 
may be permitted to obſerve, that at the 
time 
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time of this Compoſition or Compact, 
the whole export of Linens from Ire- 
land, in the year 1700, amounted only 
to 14,112 Pounds, while the Woollen 


BY Manufacture, then given up by the Iriſh 


in exchange, was the principal and ſtaple 
trade of their whole kingdom, giving em- 
ployment to many thouſands of their 
inhabitants, | 


On the whole, the Linen ManufaRu- 


rers rely on the juſtice, and wiſdom, and on 


the humanity and tenderneſs of the Bri- 
tiſh Legiſlature, for ſpme alleviation of 
their ſufferings, in which thouſands are 
involved with them.—They hope, nay, 
they cannot doubt of the loyal king- 
dom of Ireland meeting, in her elder 


ſiſter, that affection and ſupport which are 


the object of her hopes under fo cloſe a 
connection; that the happineſs of one 
Kingdom as well as the other will be their 
care ; that they will encourage the Ma- 
nufactures of both, and will attend to 
the great importance of the Loom, whe- 


ther the Shuttle guides the Woollen or the 
Linen 


* — * 
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Linen thread, and whether the Linen is 
more peculiarly the Manufacture of one 
or other of His Majeſty's dominions. 
Their juſtice and their benevolence will 
comprehend indiſcriminately all His Ma- 
jeſty's loyal ſubjects; and, while they 
conſider that Retaliation is no principle in 
Commerce, neither will they ſuppoſe that 
the paſſage of the Rhine, the Weſer, the 
Elbe, the Oder, the Viſtula, &c. &c. &c. 
will be barred againſt the Engliſh, be- 
cauſe they, like the Pruſſian Monarch, 
think it their duty to encourage their 
own Manufactures. 


I am, 
| Sir, 
With all poſſible reſpect for you, and 
the Honourable Committee, 
Your moſt obedient 


humble ſervant, and 


A Rear FRIEND to the 
Conſtitution and Well- 
being of His Majeſly's 
Kingdoms of Great Bri- 

tain and Ireland. 


—— — — ꝑ— 


